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IN A TURKISH CITY. 
FIRST PAPER. 


THERE are still some places left in the world 
where a man may feel in exile. Railways, 
steamers, and telegraph lines have brought most 
parts of Europe within easy reach of the omni- 
present travelling gentleman known to residents 
abroad as the T.G. There is an English society 
of one sort or another in most foreign towns ; 
and where there is no society, there is a British 
merchant or two, or some one trying for a con- 
cession, or some one financing a railway. A man 
does not feel himself absolutely in exile when 
he can hear his own language spoken occasion- 
ally by residents or visitors ; but here in Scutari 
—or Scodra, as it should properly be called—we 
so seldom see a T. G.’s face, or hear any English 
voices but our own, that we may fairly consider 
ourselves in exile. The place itself seems utterly 
ignored by the average Englishman. If I tell 
him I am going to Scodra, he says: ‘O yes!’ but 
his face shows that the name conveys no impres- 
sion to his mind. If I say: ‘It’s generally called 
Scutari in Europe,’ his face lights up, if he be 
a person of intelligence, and he replies: ‘Oh, 
of course—where the Crimean cemeteries are.’ 
Unfortunately, it is just where the Crimean 
cemeteries are not; but as people on the con- 
tinent have resolved to call the capital of North 
Albania and the suburb of Constantinople by the 
same name, the mistake will naturally continue 
to occur. Not only is the place so difficult of 
access that it is almost impossible to reach it in 
less than ten days from England, but the post, 
that great solace of the exile, is extremely irre- 
gular. Letters come quickly enough as far as 
Trieste; but then they are put on board an 
Austrian Lloyd steamer, and spend nearly a 
week dawdling down the Adriatic, till they 
reach San Giovanni di Medua, which is one of 
the worst ports in European Turkey, and that 
is saying a very great deal, Scodra is about 


twenty miles from the sea-coast, and each con- 


sulate possesses a postman, who takes it in his 
turn to ride down to the port to meet the steamer 
and bring back the mails.) When the weather 
is bad, the boats do not touch at Medua, so the 
postman has the pleasure of seeing the Lloyd go 
by to Corfu, and of spending the time at fever- 
stricken Medua somehow or other till its return. 
Sometimes there is quite a collection of postmen, 
who have handed over their mail-bags to the 
Lloyd agent, and are waiting to receive the post 
when the steamer does touch. But supposing 
the gale to moderate sufficiently for this, the 
difficulties of the postmen are not over. We 
always talk of the ‘road’ to Medua, but it is 
only by courtesy, for, strictly speaking, there 
is not even a track for the greater part of the 
way. 

In the summer, it is all plain sailing; the 
boats touch with commendable regularity ; the 
river Drin is low, and the postman ambles along 
the level banks, or occasionally in the dried-up 
bed of the stream. But in winter it is a very 
different thing; the Drin has no respect for its 
banks, and not content with flooding all the 
plain, carves out new courses for itself now and 
then which puzzle the most experienced postman. 
Sometimes he has to wade, sometimes he has to 
borrow a londra or canoe and paddle across the 
river; and sometimes he gets intercepted for a 
week, and the precious mails for which we are 
longing with the impatience only known to exiles 
have to be stored in a damp hut, waiting until the 
rush of waters be past. The postal oflicials, too, 
in Europe have vague notions as to our where- 
abouts. A letter plainly addressed ‘ Albania’ 
has been sent to America, and returned from 
Albany, N. Y., with the inscription, ‘Try Europe ;’ 
and a parcel after having been despatched from 
England was no more heard of for months, until 
one fine day a Turkish postman arrived with it 
safe and sound. It had been sent to Constantin- 
ople by a clerk who was too sharp to pay atten- 
tion to the address, and thence carried across the 
peninsula by a zaptieh at an enormous expense 
of time and trouble. It is such little contre- 
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temps as these that make us welcome so heartily 
the solemn face and long grizzled moustaches of 


-Gioyanni the postman as he jogs up the road 


from thé bazaar with the mailbags swinging at 


saddle-bow. 


It is a queer land this: a land of upside-down ; 
where men wear petticoats and women trousers ; 
where women ride astride and men ride side- 
saddle ; where men air themselves in their best 
clothes, while women do the work and carry the 
burdens ; a land where justice is quite as blind 
as she is elsewhere, and quite as frequently pops 
the innocent. man into prison and lets the real 
offender go free, although she does not disdain 
to raise a corner of the bandage over her eyes, 
when the right sort of oil is applied to allay the 
itching that troubles her palm. But here is a 
stout little gentleman in the Stambouli uniform, 
with his fez slightly on the back of his head, and 
his hands crossed behind him, twiddling a string 
of amber beads. He is a jovial-looking little 
man, although he does walk so slowly and 
solemnly, with his two secretaries or attendants 
behind him. He represents the blind goddess 


here, for he is, let us say, the supreme judge of | P 


the mercantile court. He is also a Greek, and 
therefore a plausible and unscrupulous rogue. 
With what a charming air of old-fashioned cour- 
tesy he salutes us; how politely and even elo- 
quently he discourses of indifferent topics of the 
day! In his court he is just as polite; but the 
suitors know that it is quite as well to have the 
judge on their side, and that his taste for antique 
and curious works of art is rather more expensive 
than his salary will permit him to gratify ; and 
so, somehow or other, before an important case 
comes on, valuable rugs or chased silver orna- 
ments find their way to the judge’s house as 
presents. Should Barbelushi and Skreli go to 
law, and should Barbelushi, foolishly relying on 
what he considers the justice of his cause, omit 
to play a counter-move to the gloriously patterned 
carpet that has mysteriously found its way from 
Skreli’s house to the President’s, he will inevit- 
ably lose his case ; the matter is too simple for 
a moment’s doubt. But let us suppose that a 
friend of Barbelushi informs our little acquaint- 
ance that a pistol with a magnificently carved 
silver butt is awaiting his acceptance, and that 
only Barbelushi’s native modesty has prevented 
him from offering it long since as a testimony of 
regard for so upright and learned a judge ; then 
the matter becomes more complicated, and it 
requires all the ingenuity and tact of a Greek 
to see that justice be done. 

When the case comes on, the President of the 
court is even more courteous and affable than 
usual to the litigants ; he has weighed the matter 
over well, and has decided, we will say, that he 
has plenty of carpets for the present ; that Bar- 
belushi’s pistol is a very handsome specimen, 
and that perhaps, by judicious hints, the fellow to 


it, which he knows is in existence, may be enticed 
from Barbelushi’s house to his own. When the 
arguments have been heard, the President and 
his two colleagues confer over the matter before 
giving their judgment, and the former speaks very 
strongly in favour of the justice of Barbelushi’s 
case—so strongly, in fact, that the two colleagues, 
seeing which way the wind is blowing, and being 
too wise in their generation to oppose their chief, 
give their votes for Barbelushi. Thereupon, the 
President plays a master-stroke, and gives his own 
vote for Skreli but being outvoted, judgment is 
given for Barbelushi. The latter, rejoiced at 
winning his suit, returns the judge his most grate- 
ful thanks for the eminent justice and skill in 
the law displayed by His Excellency ; and going 
home, at once despatches the second pistol as an 
earnest of his gratitude. 

But poor Skreli is naturally much disappointed, 
and fancies that his carpet is lost for nothing. 
However, he is too good a fish to be thrown away, 
so the President takes the first opportunity of con- 
doling with him on his misfortune, and assures 
him that it was entirely owing to the majority 
being on the other side; for that, as the records 
of the court show, he himself voted for Skreli. 
And all this is said with so much apparent sym- 
athy, and with so much sorrow that his efforts 
should have been unavailing, that the simple 
Skreli is almost consoled for his loss, and goes 
home resolving that before his next lawsuit a 
much better carpet shall have bécome the pro- 
perty of so worthy and upright a judge. And 
thus all parties are quite satisfied ; and the law, 
as in other parts of the world, gets the oyster, 
while the litigants get the shells. 

But tricks however cunning get seen through 
at last, and the judge and his predecessors in office 
are no doubt largely responsible for that hole in 
the wall of the house opposite us. The owner of 
the house evidently does not think his white 
wall disfigured by the hole, for he has not taken 
the trouble to plaster it up, though it is probably 

lugged on the inside to keep out the draught. 
There are two kinds of justice in this country, 
and that bullet-hole will serve as the visible sign 
of one, as the President of the court does of the 
other. Long before the Ottomans were heard of, 
the law of the blood-feud and of the respon- 
sibility of the family for the misdeeds of all 
its members, was the only code known; and 
as yet the Albanians have not become suffi- 
ciently civilised to —— the advantages of 
the government method, and so those of them 
who have not mixed much with Europeans, 
draw their pistols when they meet an enemy, 
instead of dragging him before the court. The 
Mussulmans of the city and the Christians of 
the mountains go everywhere with pistols and 
yataghan in their belt ; only the Christians of the 
city carry no arms. The justice of the law-court 
is uncertain, expensive, and unsuited to a nation 
of warriors ; while the blood-feud is honourable, 
and costs no more than a charge of powder and a 
bullet, and so the streets and bazaar of Scodra 
continue to be enlivened by an interchange of 
shots, whenever the members of families which 
have blood between them encounter one an- | 
other. 


But the subject is too vast for consideration’; 
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at this moment ; let us, before we go any further, 
try to realise what kind of a town it is we are in. 
For this purpose, the best thing to do is to ascend 
the low hill just under the castle, for from that 
point we shall be able to see the country all round 
us and the city at our feet. Looking out to the 
north-east, we see a wide plain hemmed in on 
all sides by lofty mountains; the great Lake of 
Scodra stretches away from the base of the castle 
rock to the mountains of Montenegro, the steep 
cliffs springing directly from the water on its 
western shore, but with a broad flat plain between 
the lake and the mountains to the east. Below 
us lies the city, the wide, low, red-tiled roofs of 
its houses half hidden by the thick foliage of its 
trees. Every house stands by itself, shut off from 
its neighbours by a high wall, and surrounded by 
its garden, except in the Christian quarter, where 
the houses are generally smaller, and in many 
instances without gardens. Here and there is an 
open space, dotted all over with white tombstones, 
carved at the top to represent a turban ; and from 
among the trees the tall slender minarets of some 
thirty mosques shoot up into the air. Nearly in 
the centre of the town, a red flag marks the 
Konak or government house and barracks of the 
troops; while the other flagstaffs that appear 
above some of the houses near, distinguish the 
residences of the consuls. To our right, and on 
the outskirts of the city, stands a huge gaunt 
building, with no ornament or decoration on its 
plain plastered walls ; this is the Roman Catholic 
cathedral; and on Sundays and holy-days it is 
crowded with mountaineers and Christian towns- 
men, 

On a steep rock to our left is the ancient castle, 
now crumbling into ruin, and shorn of its strength 
by the proximity of Mount Tarabos, to which 
modern artillery has given the command of the 
key of North Albania; and beyond, the Boiana 
winds slowly through fat lowlands to the sea. 
Behind us to the south-west is the rich plain 
of the Zadrima, cut = in every direction by the 
erratic wanderings of the Drin ; and then a range 
of hills, which hides the Adriatic from our view, 
and forms the port of San Giovanni di Medua 
by sending a spur out into the sea. Crushed 
in between the Boiana and the castle rock is the 
bazaar, a network of narrow streets, each one of 
which is devoted to a separate trade. The bazaar 
serves the men of Scodra instead of a club, Every 
man has his little shop whether he does any busi- 
ness or not, and there he sits and gossips with 
his friends, smoking cigarettes and drinking coffee 
till about half an hour before Aksham, when he 
rises, shuts up his shop, and returns to his house, 
leaving the bazaar and its wealth to the care of 
the night-watchers only. 

They do things in leisurely fashion at Scodra. 
There are no startling advertisements, no flaming 
posters. If a merchant knows you, he will offer 
you coffee and cigarettes as a matter of course. If 
you press him, he will show you his goods, but he 
will not worry you to buy; nay, if he has nothing 
to your taste, he will tell you of a friend or neigh- 
bour who may perhaps be able to supply your 
wants. He never sells at an alarming sacrifice, 
nor even considerably under cost price ; but what 
he does sell is thoroughly good, and well worth 
what he asks for it. It seems incredible at first 
to a visitor coming from Europe or from Greece ; 


but Albania is a land of surprises, and therefore, 
entle reader, we will note things while they are 
resh and strange, and before the novelty has 
had time to wear off. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
By Grant ALLEN, AuTHor oF ‘IN ALL SHADES,’ ETC, 
CHAPTER XI.—SINK OR SWIM ? 


Hueu was selfish, heartless, and unscrupulous ; 
but he was not physically a coward, a cur, or a 
palterer. Without one second’s thought, he rushed 
wildly down to the water’s edge, and balancing 
himself for a plunge, with his hands above his 
head, on the roots of the big tree, he dived boldly 
into that wild current, against whose terrific force 
he had once already struggled so vainly on the 
morning of his first arrival at Whitestrand. 
Elsie had had but a few seconds’ start of him; 
with his powerful arms to aid him in the quest, 
he must surely overtake and save her before she 
could drown, even in that mad and swirling tidal 
torrent. He flung himself on the water with all 
his force, and goaded by remorse, pity, and love 
—for, after all, he loved her, he loved her—he drew 
unwonted strength from the internal fires, as he 
pushed back the fierce flood on either side with 
arms and thews of feverish energy. At each strong 
push, he moved forward apace with the gliding 
current, and in the course of a few stout strokes 
he was already many yards on his way seaward 
from the point at which he had originally started. 
But his boots and clothes clogged his movements 
terribly, and his sleeves in particular so impeded 
his arms that he could hardly use them to any 
sensible advantage. He felt conscious at once 
that, under such hampering conditions, it would 
be impossible to swim for many minutes at a 
stretch. He must find Elsie and save her almost 
immediately, or both must go down and drown 
together. 

He wanted nothing more than to drown with 
her now. ‘Elsie, Elsie, my darling Elsie!’ he 
cried aloud on the top of the wave. ‘To lose 
Elsie was to lose everything. The sea was run- 
ning high as he neared the bar, and Elsie had 
disappeared as if by magic. Even in that dark 
b water on that moonless night he wondered 
he couldn’t catch a single glimpse of her white 
dress by the reflected starlight. But the truth 
was, the current had sucked her under—sucked 
her under wildly with its irresistible force, only 


to fling her up again, a senseless burden, where } 


sea and river met at last in fierce conflict amon 
the roaring breakers that danced and shivere 
upon the shallow bar. ‘ 
He swam about blindly, looking round him 
on every side through the thick darkness with 
eager eyes for some glimpse of Elsie’s white dress 
in a stray gleam of starlight; but he saw not a 
trace of her presence anywhere. Groping and 
feeling his way still with numbed limbs, that 
grew weary and stiff with the frantic effort, he 
battled on through the gurgling eddy till he 
reached the breakers on the bar itself. There, 
his strength proved of no avail—he might as 
well have tried to stem Niagara. The great 
waves, rolling their serried line against the stream 
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from the land, caught him and twisted him about 
resistlessly, raising him now aloft on their foam- 
ne crest, dashing him now down deep in their 
hollow trough, and then flinging him back again 
over some great curling mountain of water far 
on to the current from which he had just 
emerged with his stout endeavour. For ten 
minutes or more he struggled madly against those 
titanic enemies: then his courage and his muscle 
failed together, and he gave up the unequal con- 
test out of sheer fatigue and physical inability to 
continue it longer. It was indeed an awful and 
appalling situation. Alone there in the dark, 
whirled about by a current that no man could 
stem, and confronted with a rearing wall of 
water that no man could face, he threw himself 
wearily back for a moment at full length, and 


, looked up in his anguish from his floating couch 
“td the cold stars overhead, whose faint light the 


spray every instant hid from his sight as it 
showered over him from the curling crests of 
the great billows beyond him. And it was to 
this that he had driven poor innocent, trustful, 
wronged Elsie! the one woman he had ever 
truly loved! the one woman who, with all 
the force of a profound nature—profounder ten 
—— times than his own—had truly loved 

im ! 

Elsie was tossing up and down there just as 
hopelessly now, no doubt. But Elsie had no 

ngs of conscience added to torment her. She 

ad only a broken heart to reckon with. 

He let himself float idly where wind and 
waves might happen to bear him. There was 
no help for it: he could swim no farther. It 
was over, all over now. Elsie was lost, and 
for all the rest he cared that moment less than 
nothing. Winifred! He scorned and hated her 
very name. He might drown at his ease, for 
anything he would ever do himself to prevent 
it. The waves broke over him again and again. 
He let them burst across his face or limbs, and 
floated on, without endeavouring to swim or 

uide himself at all. Would he never sink? 
as he to float and float and float like this 
to all eternity ? . 

Roar—roar—roar on the bar, each roar growing 
fainter and fainter in his ears. Clearly receding, 
receding still. The current was carrying him 
away from it now, and whirling him along in 
a back eddy, that set strongly south-westward 
towards the dike of the salt marshes. 

He let himself drift wherever it might take 
him. It took him back, back, back, steadily, 
till he saw the white crest of the breakers on 
the ridge extend like a long gray line in the 
dim distance upon the sea beyond him. He was 
well into safer water by this time: the estuary 
was only very rough here. He might swim if 
he chose. But he did not choose. He cared 
nothing for life, since Elsie was gone. In a 
sudden revulsion of wild despair, a frantic burst 
of hopeless yearning, he knew, for the first time 
in his whole life, now it was too late, how truly 
and deeply and intensely he had loved her. As 
truly and deeply as he was capable of loving 
anybody or anything on earth except himself ; 
-: that, after all, was nothing much to boast 


Still, it was enough to overwhelm him for the 
moment with agonies of remorse and regret and 


pity, and to make him long just then and there 
or instant death, as the easiest escape from his 
own angry and accusing conscience. He wanted 
to die; he yearned and prayed for it. But 
death obstinately refused to come to his aid. He 
turned himself round on his face now, and 
striking out just once with his wearied thighs, 
azed away blankly towards the foam on the 

ar, where Elsie’s body must still be tossing in a 
horrible ghastly dance of death among the career- 
ing breakers. 

As he looked, a gleam of ruddy light showed 
for a second from a masthead just beyond the 
bar. A smack—a smack! coming in to the river! 
The sight refilled him with a faint fresh hope. 
That hope was too like despair; but still it 
was something. He swam out once more with 
the spasmodic energy of utter despondency. The 
smack might still be in time to save Elsie! 
He would make his way out to it, though it 
ran him down; if it ran him down, so much 
the better! he would shout aloud at the top 
of his voice, to outroar the breakers: ‘A lady 
is drowning! Save her !—save her!’ 

He struck out again with mad haste through 
the back current. This time, he had to fight 
against it with his wearied limbs, and to plough 
his way by prodigious efforts. The current was 
stronger, now he came to face it, than he had 
at all imagined when he merely let himself drift 
on its surface. Battling with all his might against 
the fierce swirls, he hardly seemed to make any 
headway at all through the angry water. His 
strength was almost all used up now; he could 
scarcely last till he reached the smack.—Great 
heavens, what was this? She was turning !— 
she was turning! The surf was too much for 
her timbers to endure. She couldn’t make the 
mouth of the creek. She was luffing seaward 
again, and it was all up, all up with Elsie. 

It was Warren Relf’s yawl, bearing down from 
Lowestoft, and trying for the first time to enter 
the river through the wall of breakers. 

Oh, if only he had lain right in her path 
just then, as she rode over the waves, that she 
might run him down and sink him for ever, 
with his weight of infamy, beneath those curling 
billows! He could never endure to go ashore 
again—and to feel that he had virtually murdered 
Elsie. 

Elsie, Elsie, poor murdered Elsie! He should 
hate to live, now he had murdered Elsie ! 

And then, as he battled still fiercely with the 
tide, in a flash of his nerves, he felt suddenly 
a wild spasm of pain seize on both his thighs, 
and an utter disablement affect his entire faculty 
of bodily motion. It was a paroxysm of cramp— 
overwhelming—inexpressible—and it left him in 
one second powerless to move or think or act 
or plan, a mere dead log, incapable of anything 
but a cry of pain, and helpless as a baby in the 
midst of that cruel and unheeding eddy. 

He flung himself back for dead on the water 
once more. A choking sensation seized hold of 
his senses. The sea was pouring in at his nostrils 
and his ears. He knew he was going, and he 
was glad to know it. He would rather die than 
live with that burden of guilt upon his black 
soul, The waves washed over his face in serried 
ranks, He didn’t mind: he didn’t esi ; = 

. He 


didu’t try for one instant to save himse e! 
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floated on, unconscious at last, back, slowly back, 
towards the bank of the salt marsh. 


When Hugh Massinger next knew anything, 
he was dim rf conscious of lying at full lengt 
on a very cold bed, and fumbling with his fingers 
to pull the bed-clothes closer around him, But 
there were no bed-clothes, and everything abont 
was soaking wet. He must be stretched in a 
pool of water, he thought—so damp it was all 
round to the touch—with a soft mattress or couch 
spread beneath him. He put out his hands to 
feel the mattress. He came upon mud, mud, dee 
layers of mud; all cold and slimy in the dusk 
of night. And then with a flash he remembered 
all—Elsie dead! Elsie drowned !—and knew he 
was stranded by the ebbing tide on the edge 
of the embankment. No hope of helping Elsie 
now. With a violent effort, he roused himself 
to consciousness, and crawled feebly on his knees 
to the firm ground. It was difficult work, floun- 
dering through the mud, with his numb limbs ; 
but he floundered on, upon hands and feet, till 
he reached the shore, and stood at last, dripping 
with brine and crusted with soft slimy tidal 
ooze, on the broad bank of the moated dike 
that hemmed in the salt marshes from the mud- 
bank of the estuary. It was still dark night, 
but the moon had risen. He could hardly sa 
what the time might be, for his watch had stopped, 
of course, by immersion in the water; but he 
roughly guessed, by the look of the stars, it 
was somewhere about half-past ten. We have 
a vague sense of the lapse of time even during 
sleep or other unconscious states; and Hugh 
was certain he couldn’t have been floating for 
much more than an hour or thereabouts. 

He gazed around him vaguely at the misty 
meadows. He was a mile or more from the 
village inn, The estuary, with its acrid flats of 
mud, lay between him and the hard at White- 
strand. Sheets of white surf still shimmered 
dimly on the bar far out to sea, And Elsie was 
lost—lost to him irrevocably. 

He sat down and pondered on the bank for 
a while. Those five minutes were the turning- 
point of his life. What should he do and how 
comport himself under these sudden and awful 
and unexpected circumstances? Dazed as he was, 
he saw even then the full horror of the dilemma 
that hedged him in, Awe and shame brought 
him back with a rush to reason. If he went 
home and told the whole horrid truth, everybody 
would say he was Elsie’s murderer, Perhaps. they 
would even suggest that he pushed her in—to 
get rid of her, He dared not tell it; he dared 
not face it. Should he fly the village—the county 
—the country ?—That would be foolish and pre- 
cipitate indeed, not to say wicked: a criminal 
surrender. All was not lost, though Elsie was 
lost to him. In his calmer mood, no longer 
heroic with the throes of despondency, sitting 
shivering there with cold in the keen breeze, 
between his dripping clothes, upon the bare swept 
bank, he said to himself many times over that 
all was not lost; he might still go back—and 
marry Winifred. 

Hideous — horrible — ghastly — inhuman: he 
reckoned even so his chances with Winifred. 

The shrewd wind blew chill upon his wet 
clothes. It bellowed and roared with hoarse 


groans round the stakes on the dike-sluices. His 
head was whirling still with asphyxia and numb- 
ness. He felt hardly in a condition to think or 
reason. But this was a crisis, a life-and-death 
crisis. He must pull himself together like-a.man, 
and work it all out, his doubtful course’ for the 
next three hours, or else sink for ever in a sea 
of obloquy, remembered only as Elsie’s murderer. 
Everything was at stake for him—live or die. 
Should he jump once more into the cold wild 
stream—or go home quietly like a sensible man, 
and play his hand out to marry Winifred ? 

If he meant to go, he must go at once. It 
was no use to think of delaying or shilly-shallying. 
By eleven o’clock, the inn would be closed. He 
must steal in, unperceived, by the open French 
windows before eleven, if he intended still to keep 
the game going. But he must have his plan of 
action definitely mapped out none the less before- 
hand ; and to map it out, he must wait a moment 
still; he must sum up chances in this despe- 
rate emergency. 

Life is a caleulus of varying probabilities. Was 
it likely he had been perceived at the Hall that 
evening? Did anybody know he had been walking 
with Elsie ? 

He fancied not—he believed not.—He was 
certain not, now he came to think of it. Thank 
Heaven, he had made the appointment verbally. 
If he’d written a note, that damning evidence 
might have been produced against him at the 
coroner’s inquest. Inquest? Unless they found 
the body—Elsie’s body—pah! how horrible to 
think of—but still, a man must steel himself to 
face facts, however ghastly and however horrible. 
Unless they found the body, then, there would 
be no inquest ; and if only things were managed 
well and cleverly, there needn't even be, any; 
inquiry. 


waves !—But they would never find it—they would 
never find it. The current had sucked it under 
at once, and carried it away careering madly to 
the sea. It would toss and whirl on the breakers 
for a while, and then sink unseen to the fathom- 
less abysses of the German Ocean. 

He hated himself for thinking all this—with 
Elsie drowned—or not yet drowned even—and 
yet he thought it, because he was not man enough 
to face the alternative. 

Had Elsie told any one she was going to meet 
him? No; she wouldn’t even tell Winifred of 
that, he was sure. She met him there often by 
appointment, it was true, but always quietly : 


they kept their meetings a profound secret \ 


between them. 

Had any one seen them that evening together? 
He couldn’t remember noticing anybody.—How 
shrill the wind blew through his dripping clothes. 
It cut him in two; and his head reeled still— 
No; nobody, nobody. He was quite safe upon 
that score at least. Nobody knew he was out 
with Elsie. 

Could he go back, then, and keep it all quiet, 
saying nothing himself, but leaving the world to 
form its own conclusions? A sudden thought 
flashed in an intuitive moment across his brain. 
A Plan!—a Plan! How happy! A Policy! 
He saw his way out of it all at once. He could 
set everything - by a simple method. Yes, 
that would do. It was bold, but not risky. He 
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might go now: the scheme for the future was all 
matured. Nobody need ever suspect anything. 
A capital idea! Honour was saved; and he 
might still go back and marry Winifred. 

sie dead! Elsie drowned! The world lost, 
and his life a blank! But he might still go back 
and marry Winifred. 

He rose, and shook himself in the wind like a 
dog. The Plan was growing more definite and 
rounded in his mind each moment. He turned 
his face slowly towards the lights at Whitestrand. 
The estuary spread between him and them with 
its wide sunbtits: Cold and tired as he was, he 
must make at all speed for the point where it 
narrowed into the running stream near Snade 
meadows. He must swim the river there, with 
what legs he had left, and cross to the village. 
There was no time to be lost. It was neck or 
nothing. At all hazards, he must do his best to 
reach the inn before the doors were shut and 
locked at eleven. 

When he left the spot where he had been 
tossed ashore, his idea for the future was fully 
worked out. He ran along the bank with eager 
haste in the direction of Whitestrand. Once only 
did he turn and look behind him. A ship’s light 
gleamed feebly in the offing across the angry 
sea, She was beating up against a headwind to 
eatch the breeze’ outside towards Lowestoft or 
Yarmouth. 


WALES AS A GOLD-FIELD. 


TxHoveH gold is well known to be a widely dis- 
tributed metal, being found in ter or less 
abundance in almost every part of the globe, we 
have for so long been accustomed to look upon 
California, Australia, and the Transvaal as the 
principal countries in which it occurs in quantity, 
that when the announcement was made a few 
months ago that it existed plentifully within the 
limits of our own island, the statement was re- 
ceived with some amount of incredulity. Geolo- 
_ have for some time been aware that Wales, 
ike other parts of the United Kingdom, contained 
gold, and mines have from time to time been 
worked, but the fact that they were eventually 
abandoned, naturally led to the inference that no 
fit was derived from them. Hence the dis- 

lief in the recent statement respecting the 
abundance of gold found there. 

Without going so far as to say, as some have 
assumed, that the gold ornaments worn by the 
ancient Britons were manufactured from Welsh 
metal, and that the Romans wrought gold in the 
Principality, it is certain that in the sixteenth 
century Thomas Bushell rented royal mines of 
Charles I. both in Merionethshire and Cardigan- 
shire ; and in 1636 he was permitted to erect a 
mint at Aberystwith, ostensibly for the purpose of 
coining his Cardiganshire silver. It is asserted 
that he lent his sovereign treasure equal to two 
million pounds ; and as he only accounted for little 
more than one two-hundredth part of this in silver 
coinage, the probabilities are that he worked up a 
large amount of gold found in the district; and in 
support of this conjecture it may be mentioned 
that a number of silver and gold coins have been 
found in the neighbourhood of Dolgelly which 
bear the Welsh plume on the obverse, and fre- 
quently in triplicate on the reverse—a symbol 


which might not only indicate where the coin was 
struck, but might denote that the metal was of 
Welsh ‘origin, just as the letters ‘SS’ on some of 
the silver money‘ of.George I. signify that the 
metal came from the South Seas during the exist- 
ence of the famous ‘bubble.’ We are thus forced 
to the almost inevitable conclusion that two cen- 
turies ago gold was worked in the Principality. 
For the past fifty years its existence there has been 
a matter of common knowledge, as in 1844 a paper 
on the subject was read before the British Associa- 
tion ; and since then, various scientists have dealt 
with the question of Wales as a gold-producing 
district, samples of quartz containing the precious 
metal have been exhibited, and mining has been 
undertaken. But hitherto, the bulk of the opera- 
tions have not realised the expectations of their 
promoters, and the majority of them have been 
abandoned. That some of these workings were 
commenced under the most promising auspices, 
and for a time proved profitable, there can be no 
doubt ; for it isa fact that between 1860-65, the 
Yigra and Clogan Mine, which is situated in the 
neighbourhood of the recent discoveries, yielded 
some sixty thousand pounds-worth of Ge d, the 
greater portion of which was purchased by the 
Bank of England. But, nevertheless, these work- 
ings were eventually closed, though, whether this 
was due to lack of management in the method 
of carrying on the operations, or arose from the 
yield of produce decreasing until it was insufficient 
to compensate the shareholders for their outlay, is 
a moot question. 

With these facts before them, it can hardly be 
wondered that the British public received with 
some degree of hesitancy the announcement made 
a little while ago that in Wales are gold-fields 
exceeding in richness those of Australia, The 
statement, however, appears to have been made 
in all sincerity; and to Mr Pritchard Morgan, 
of Dolgelly, a gentleman who has had a long 
connection with gold-mining at the antipodes, 
must be accorded the credit of having made the 
discovery. The district in which the gold-bearing 
quartz has been found is the valley of the Mawdd- 
ach, in that most mountainous of Welsh counties, 
Merionethshire, and is some fifty square miles in 
extent. To tourists it is well known by reason 
of its great picturesqueness. In this locality it 
is stated that hundreds of quartz lodes are crop- 
ping out at the surface, and most of them are 
auriferous. From stone already obtained by Mr 
Morgan and tested, the yield of gold varies from 
about two to six ounces per ton. Assuming that 
the quartz contains an average of two ounces per 
ton, it is quite clear that the profits must be 
enormous, because a mine producing only one- 
thirteenth of that quantity has been known to 

ay. In the colony of Victoria there were 
crushed 876,692 tons of quartz in 1884, and 
843,251 tons in 1885, the average yield per ton 
of the former being 9 dwts. 21°07 grs.; and of 
the latter, 10 dwts. 1°28 grs. 

It would thus appear that the Welsh gold-field 
is four times as fruitful as that of Victoria. 
But before we accept this as a definite conclu- 
sion, we must bear in mind that though gold 
exists in many parts of Wales, it occurs in 
what are known as ‘bunches ;’ that is, it is not 
evenly distributed, and the quantity of metal 
obtained from one ton of quartz is no guide 
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as to what will be the yield of the next hun- 
dred tons; it is quite possible that they may 
be crushed and give practically no return. The 
result of assays of small samples of stone from 
various parts of the lode, it is therefore quite 
clear, can give no accurate idea of the general 
yield ; and in large mining operations it is the 
average amount of produce which determines the 
success or failure of the undertaking. Now, as 
to the yield of Welsh mines, in some score of 
which gold has been found in past days. Of 
these workings it is alleged that only five were 
tested on a practical scale, and from them were 
obtained 12,137 tons of mineral, which produced 
14,667 ounces of gold, or an average of an ounce 
and a quarter per ton. As to the prospect of the 
Merionethshire gold-fields, in a paper read by 
Mr T. A. Readwin, F.G.S., at a meeting of the 
Geologists’ Association the other day, he said that 
for gold especially he had assayed more than a 
thousand specimens of mineral from the valley 
of the Mawddach, and only fourteen of them 
gave a negative result. In those samples in which 
gold was found, the amount varied from five 

nnyweights to as many ounces per ton; and 

e added, that to his own knowledge there were 

fifty places in the district where he could go and 
find gold visible to the naked eye. 

If these figures and statements were relied upon 
alone, what a vast amount of wealth we should 
naturally be led to conclude lay buried in the 
Welsh hills—fifty square miles of gold-bearing 
quartz !—and that at a time when we hear com- 
plaints of trade depression and low wages on 
every hand. With such extensive riches in our 
own land, why, we are inclined to ask, should 
so great a proportion of our working-class popu- 
lation be compelled to emigrate, and why such 
complaining in our streets? Should not the 
obtaining of this golden treasure in the Princi- 
ome afford employment to many of those who 

aily leave our shores to earn their livelihood on 
foreign soil? Stay; let us not too readily accept 
golden prospects! We must remember that some 
two decades ago large sums were expended in 
gold-mining in the very re | in which so much 
wealth is now said to lie. There was plenty of 
quartz, the assays of which gave yields of gold 
exceeding the average of some of the best paying 
mines in Australia and America. Mentions 
pointed to success; but, alas, the assays proved 
quite delusive, and the brilliant hopes which had 
been indulged in respecting the future of Wales 
were ruthlessly shattered, for the whole thing 
turned out a complete failure. It was one more 
of those gloomy chapters so abundant in the 
history of gold-mining, and which we find fur- 
nished by countries where experience has proved, 
much more certainly than it has in the Princi- 
pality at present, that gold exists in quantities 
which will pay for waking it. We know that. 
there is abundance of the precious metal in the 
Transvaal, and large amounts of it are found in 
Queensland ; but in each country may be pointed 
out mines which were commenced with the most 
promising prospects and ended in failure. 

Of course, we know that nothing is more un- 
certain than prospecting for the valuable metals, 
for instances of this we have had times out of 
number in the gold-digging history of California, 
Australia, and other countries. A person may 


find gold, but in insuflicient quantity to yield a 
remunerative return for the outlay, and after 
working for a time he abandons the task. A 
short distance away another individual may strike 
a lode which leads to a speedy fortune. It is 
just possible, therefore, that though the valley 
of the Mawddach has been more than once pros- 
mg for gold, but without-any-ultimate benefit, 
fr Morgan may have had the good luck to find 
lodes whose existence has hitherto been unknown 
and whose yield of gold may pay for the working. 

Within recent years, improvements have been 
effected in the methods adopted for extracting 
the precious metal from the ore, and it may hap- 
pen that—notwithstanding the previous failures 
of the Welsh gold-field—should Mr Morgan’s esti- 
mate of the average yield of metal per ton fall 
far short of his anticipations, these improvements 
may make all the difference between success and 
the reverse ; for nowadays, as we have already 
shown, it is quite possible to derive a profit from 
a mine which produces only three pennyweights 
of gold to the ton. As Mr Morgan calculates that 
he will obtain an average yield of two ounces 
per ton, an ample margin is left for contingencies. 
And Mr Morgan is not the only gentleman who 
entertains sanguine views as to the future of gold- 
mining in the Principality. Mr Berger Spence, 
the well-known metallurgist, has procured and 
assayed samples of the ore from an area of twenty- 
five to thirty square miles, and the result is such 
that he sees no reason to doubt that, if the lodes 
are worked systematically and scientifically, the 
district may become one of the most important 
of its kind in the world, and give employment 
to a great number of people. Again, Mr Readwin 
in the paper already alluded to says: ‘Allow me 
to express my great regret that the public have 
got into such a state of unrest about Welsh gold, 
and that so much rubbish has got into the news- 
papers thereupon. Of course, some people are 
more sagacious than others, and can see through a 
mountain as easily as spiritualists do, and can 
study a difficult district: right well in a couple 
of hours or thereabouts, and report accordingly. 
But notwithstanding recent exaggerations as to 
the gold at there exists 
plenty of it; and I believe that old Yigra 
and Clogan, the Prince of Wales, Cefncoch, 
Bernllwydd, Cefndenddwr, and other mines, are 
destined in the near future to _— on large 
quantities nearly an ounce of gold to the ton of 
mineral.’ Opinions from gentlemen of so high 
standing are entitled to every consideration, and 
none will be found to hope other than that their 
expectations may be realised to the full. Should 
their anticipations be verified, Mr Morgan’s dis- 
covery will become of national importance; for 
not only may we expect an immense revival of 
trade and contentment among the working classes, 
but he has promised, after providing for the 
wants of himself and family, to devote the surplus 
profits to the reduction of that burden on the 
state, the decreasing of which has proved such a 
bugbear to so many of our chancellors of the 
exchequer—the national debt. 

Gold-fields have ever had an attraction for the 
human race, and signs are not wanting that the 
usual ‘gold-fever’ is setting in in Wales; but 
notwithstanding the rosy views which some are 
inclined to take, it would be well to remember 
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the past history of the Principality in this respect, 
and wait until the success of the new discovery 
is assured, before old mines are reopened and 
capital is sunk in boring the Welsh hills for what 
may prove only a phantom. 


IN DANGER’S WAY: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS, 
By Tuomas Sr E,. Hake. 
CHAPTER I.—PICKED UP AT SEA. 


A uiGHtT sailing-boat, with a young seaman in 
the stern, glided from behind a screen of rocks 
which formed the projecting angle of a tall cliff. 
A small black object immediately in the boat’s 
course—an object that was sometimes hidden by 
the intervening waves—had attracted the sailor’s 
attention ; he was steering directly for the spot ; 
and his sunburnt, muscular arm, bared to the 
elbow, was outstretched, ready for the plunge 
as he passed. Weather-beaten and broad-shoul- 
dered, this seaman had a slightly foreign appear- 
ance—something of the Dutchman in his square 
features; and yet it was a kindly face, though 
the mouth was a shade severe, and the eyes semi- 
savage in expression, dark, and searching as a 
heron’s. It became apparent, before the boat 
was alongside, that the object was only a black 
bottle ; but the sailor presently had it in his 
grasp, and was examining it with a puzzled look. 

t was seemingly empty, but tightly corked. He 
held it up between the dazzling sunlight and his 
keen bright eyes.) No—not empty; something 
solid and opaque, like folds of paper, became 
visible in dark outline. He instantly knocked 
off the neck with his clasp-knife, and slowly 
drew out a parchment scroll. It was perfectly 
dry. The centre was tied round with a piece 
of tarred twine, and a rough seal secured each 
end, Turning it about with curiosity, the sailor 
noticed, written across the scroll in quaint char- 
acters: ‘Cora Norland, Southsea 

He looked intently seaward, as if for some 
clue, and then again at the scroll. ‘Why, it’s— 
surely it must be—Abel Honywood’s handwriting. 
His ship is lost, and he’—the sailor glanced about 
despairingly—‘can he be drowned?’ In his excite- 
ment he placed his hand upon the string, as if 
to loosen it; but he stopped abruptly. ‘No; 
Max Von Roiin; it’s not addressed to you.” He 
spoke to himself persuasively. ‘It’s to Cora 
Norland. Deliver it into her own pretty hands, 
and without delay, as in duty bound. 

No sooner said, than he placed the scroll in 
his breast-pocket, buttoned his pea-jacket empha- 
tically round his broad chest, and then began 
to alter his course. He steered at an angle to 
seaward against wind and tide, and then again 
changed the direction, tacking with great dex- 
terity towards the cliff; and his boat cut through 
the water with such a bend, now on its star- 
board, and now on its larboard side, that it 
appeared in imminent danger of being capsized. 

n less than an hour's time, for the tide pre- 
sently began to turn, Max Von Roiin came in 
sight of a small sandy bay. A town of consid- 
erable extent stood in the background; and on 
the cliff under which he was passing, there were 


several handsome villas; some of them had irre- 

ular flights of steps cut in the limestone which 
Tea from gardens down to the beach. At the 
other end of the bay there was a harbour with 
a lighthouse on the jetty outside. The harbour 
was crowded with craft of all shapes and sizes ; 
and the sailor, although keeping on his tacking 
course, was evidently steering for the entrance 
to this port. 

There was something decidedly picturesque 
about the little bay, with its numerous fishing- 
boats lying high and dry upon the sand—boats 
newly painted, and boats from which all vestige 
of paint had been effaced by time and tide; 
and there was something cheering in the sight 
of children romping about on the beach, where 
their laughter found an accompaniment in every 
wave that broke at their feet. But could this 
be the sailor’s only reason for gazing so intently 
towards the shore? This sandy bay had been 
his playground in boyhood; was that why he 
looked so lovingly towards it now? 

Along the sand, at the edge of the waves, a 
young girl was advancing slowly towards the 
cliff. She apparently took no notice of Max 
Von Roiin’s abs she was too occupied with 
her own reflections for that. But she sometimes 
stopped to trace figures on the sand. Could 
she be unaware of the boat’s proximity? No 
skiff ever laboured harder to attract attention. 
It was running headlong towards the shore, as 
if bent upon landing its occupant at the girl’s 
feet. But suddenly, with a flutter of the sail, 
it altered its track, and turned directly seaward, 
as though driven away by — 

When the sailor had reached the entrance to 
the harbour, he looked back. There was the 
girl standing on a flight of steps which led to 
one of the villas; she was watching the boat: 
nothing could be more evident to the keen-sighted 
seaman, But next moment the boat had run 
into the harbour, and the jetty intervening, hid 
the figure from sight. 

The boat approached a bulky ship lying along- 
side the quay—one of that ancient type of wooden 
craft which have traded between England and 
the ports of the North Sea for centuries past. 
A little old mariner, with a wrinkled face and 
small twinkling eyes, walked up and down the 
broad deck. He was enveloped in a thick rough 
jacket—though it was a bright summer day— 
and he wore a fur cap, which was pulled down 
over his forehead until it almost touched his 
thick white eyebrows. He leaned over the bul- 
wark as the sailor’s boat approached, and looked 
down. ‘Why, Max,’ said he, ‘what cheer, my 
lad ?” 

The sailor attached his boat to the ship's side 
and began to climb up the rope-ladder. ‘I’ve 
changed my mind: I’ve business with—with Mr 


Norland, It won’t bear delay. So, captain, I’ve 
come back.’ 
The captain took another turn up and down 


the planks; then he stopped, beckoned to the 
sailor, and went below. ‘Max Von Roiin,’ said 
he, seating himself at the head of a long table 
in the centre of his cabin, ‘sit down.’ 

The cabin, like many on board these vessels, 
closely resembled the cosy bar-parlour of an 
old inn, The sides and ceiling were panelled 
with polished oaken boards, ax Von Roiin 
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sat down on the locker between two round 
windows, like staring eyes, facing a horse-hair 
sofa which filled up a recess, and waited in 
silence for the mariner to speak. The captain 
lit a huge meerschaum pipe, a pipe with a long 
wooden stem and a green silken tassel, and after 
one or two vigorous whiffs—‘ Max,’ said he, ‘I’m 
a man of few words, It’s about Cora Norland— 
isn’t it?’ 

Max Von Roiin, who was staring up at the 
skylight, where a large brass compass was hanging 
like a lamp, made no reply; he knit his brow 
and folded his arms defiantly. 

The captain looked at him with a keen and 
severe eye. ‘Don’t forget, Max, that I’m your 
captain.’ 

The sailor’s expression softened. ‘I beg your 
— Captain Satchell. But am I, because 

*m mate on board your ship, bound to answer 
that question 

‘No,’ said the captain promptly—‘not if you 
think, my lad, that I ask out of idle curiosity 
no means.’ 

ax Von Roiin’s manner changed. ‘You’re 
right, captain,’ said he with frankness. ‘Why 
= I tell you? It is about Cora Nor- 
and.’ 

‘Ah! I thought nothing else could ’a brought 
you back,’ said the captain, winking at the bowl 
of his meerschaum.—‘ Now, look here, Max,’ he 
continued. ‘You take my advice; get back into 
your boat. The tide’s on the turn, but the wind’s 
to leeward. Ain’t it?’ 

The young sailor looked perplexed. 
to Mr Norland’s ?’ 

‘No; not one step. You'll get into trouble, 
Von Roiin, if you do. You must know—or ought 
—that Mr Norland means to marry his daughter 
to Stephen Walsh. He’s a gentleman ’—— 

‘That’s a matter of opinion,’ interrupted Von 

iin. 

‘A gentleman, Max, by birth. And he’s rich 
enough, added the captain, ‘to keep his yacht. 
He loves the girl ’—— 

‘Loves Cora Norland? He loves her father’s 
money.’ 

Captain Satchell stamped his foot impatiently. 
‘What business is that of yours? What I wish 
to convey is this, he said with emphasis: ‘you 
might as well ask Mr Norland for the full-moon 
as ask. him to let you marry his daughter.— 
Now, do you understand?’ And the captain blew 
great putfs of smoke from his lips, which almost 
hid him from sight. 

A flash of passion shot from Max Von Roiin’s 
dark eyes. ‘Did I even hint that I had any in- 
tention of asking Mr Norland for his daughter ?’ 

The wrinkles on the captain’s face, as the cloud 
dispersed, gathered in laughter about his mouth. 
*You’re mighty mysterious,’ said he. 

The young sailor slowly unbuttoned his pea- 
jacket, took the scroll from his pocket, and handed 
it to the captain. ‘This, said he, ‘is what has 
brought me back ;’ and he explained how it had 
come into his possession. 

‘ Ay,’ said the captain, after carefully examining 
the superscription, ‘that’s Abel Honywood’s hand- 
writing sure enough! What can this be about?’ 

Max Von Roiin, after a thoughtful pause, said : 
‘He loved Cora Norland. You knew that?’ 

‘Ay ; but she never cared for him,’ 


‘Not go 


‘Did she—does she even now—care for any 
one?’ said Max Von Roiin meditatively. 

Captain Satchell handed him back the scroll. 
‘Take it to her; perhaps it’s a talisman ;’ and 
he looked keenly into the young sailor’s face. 

Von Roiin made no reply. He stepped quickly 
towards the cabin door. As he went out, he 
glanced back. The captain was puffing thought- 
fully at his pipe and looking vacantly through 
the cabin window. There were tears in his eyes. 

‘He’s thinking of Abel Honywood,’ said the 
young man as he leaped ashore. 

Max Von Roiin hastened across the bay, at the 
edge of the sea, towards Mr Norland’s villa; and 
as he went along, the impress of little heels and 
soles on the sand reminded him—if that were 
needed—of the pretty figure he had seen there 
half an hour ago. A resolute, almost dogged 
expression came into his face; he loved Cora 
Norland passionately, and he was determined to 
make her his wife. 

He was conscious of great obstacles: they 
would have disheartened most men. Mr Norland 
was a wealthy shipowner; and Max Von Roiin, 
although qualified for taking the command of a 
vessel, had only a distant prospect of getting pro- 
moted. In the meantime his rich rival, Stephen 
Walsh, was constantly cruising in these waters. 
His yacht, with the flag fluttering at the mast- 
head, was lying in the harbour to-day ; and Max 


Von Roiin made no doubt that the owner of this ~ 


little craft was up at the villa, and probably 
courting the girl whose very footprints along 
the sandy bay he could not look upon without 
emotion. 

Suddenly the young sailor stopped. At his 
feet, ‘eeu in the oo Ay was the simple word 
‘Cora. It was the word which filled his heart, 
and he looked at it long and dreamily. Had she 
not written it there while he was tacking towards 
the harbour? It was as though the waves had 
whispered to her that her name was on his li 
And yet she had not looked up or given him the 
slightest sign that his presence was known to her. 
She had let him pass by unnoticed. Had she 
feared that a glance pon § bring his boat too near 
the beach? He gazed intently at the word, as if 
he thought that this simple action on the girl’s 

art contained some hidden meaning ; and while 
fre gazed, a wave came dancing over other waves 
and broke noisily upon the sands, Next moment 
the word ‘Cora’ was blotted out. 

On the terrace, in front..of the villa, stood Cora 
Norland. The red glow of sunset, reflected over 
a wide area of sea and sky, lit up her face. 
Her eyes were turned with intense interest 
towards Max Von Roiin. She had seen him 
stop opposite her name and stare at it until the 
wave came and washed it away; and now she 
saw him mounting the rugged steps in the cliff 
which led through a gateway into the grounds, 
A generous impulse seized her. She had behaved 
ralaly to the young sailor; she had turned her 
back upon him when he came towards-the shore 


in his boat. Cora stepped forward, opened the 
ate and held out her hand, and said: ‘Am I 
orgiven 


Max Von Roiin looked perniee, into her 
face ; but he took the hand without hesitation. 
Was a prettier or softer hand, he —— ever 
placed in a rough sunburnt hand like his 
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‘I saw your boat,’ said the girl, ‘though I 
retended T did, I was angry ;’ and she knit 

pretty brow and flashed her brown eyes at 
him pitilessly. She had never seemed to him so 
beautiful. She might knit her brow and flash 
her eyes as often as it pleased her, if she would 
only love him! 

All that Max Von Roiin could answer was: 
, Cora, with me?’ 

‘Yes. You have not been to see us since the 
Loadstar came into port. Haven’t you been here 
nearly a week ?’ 

‘Five days. We have been so busy unloading.’ 

Cora smiled incredulously. ‘You found time 
for a sail this afternoon.’ 

‘I was going to Shingle Point.’ 

*Then why,’ was Cora’s natural question—‘ why 
have you come back ?’ 

Max Von Roiin looked at her earnestly and 
said : ‘To see you. 

The colour spread over Cora’s cheeks, and she 
bent her head. Was the girl a coquette, thought 
the sailor, or was this a genuine expression of 
embarrassment? He had known her since child- 
hood ; he had been her ——— in days gone 
by upon the sands of Southsea Bay. As her 
puzzling ways had distressed him then, so they 

‘Something strange,’ said he, ‘has happened. 
News has come—at last—from Canela” ony- 
wood.’ And Max Von Roiin, while handing her 
the scroll, told her how he had chanced to come 
by it. 

Cora’s face became troubled. She looked u 
and said in an unsteady voice: ‘Do you thin 
his ship the Cora is really lost ?’ 

Max Von Roiin bowed his head. ‘Yes; I fear 
that Abel Honywood and all his crew are 
drowned.’ 

The girl turned the scroll over in her fingers 
hesitatingly. ‘I dread to open it,’ said she, ina 
hushed voice. ‘I will take it to father; he shall 
break the seals.’ — _— ran the terrace 
and disappeared through an open side-door. 

Max Von Roiin a garden-bench 
to await Cora’s return. 

Mr Norland, who was writing at his desk, 
looked up with surprise as Cora entered the study. 
The girl stopped, out of breath, at the door. She 
had forgotten in her haste that her father had 
given strict orders that when at work he should 
never be disturbed. ‘Run away—I’m busy,’ said 
he, and went on writing. 

The shipowner had a stern face; and at a 


first glance, one would have pronounced him a 
characte’ 


r resentful when contradicted. He had 
an iron will—an energy and purpose that made 
him feared. Such men often conceal a fine heart, 
through a morbid dislike to sentiment, by their 
blunt manner. Mr Norland belonged to this type. 
He had begun life as a common sailor; but he 
had early become captain and part proprietor of a 
brig. He now owned—after nearly fifty years of 
hard work—a little fleet, which traded between 
Southsea Bay, Holland, and the north-west coast 
of France. 

‘Are you ve 

Again Mr Norland looked up; this time he 
threw down his pen angrily leaned back in 
his chair. ‘What’s amiss?’ 

Cora’s face was flushed and agitated. 


busy 


‘I’ve 


heard bad news—at least, I’m afraid it’s bad; 
something tells me it must be. Will you open 
this and see 2?” 

‘What’s it all about ?’ - He took the scroll from 
her somewhat roughly. ‘Dear me!’ he cried, 
suddenly starting up from his seat; ‘it’s from 


Honywood.’ 

‘Yes, father. That’s what Max Von Roiin 
says. And she told him how the young sailor 
had picked up the scroll and heonght it to her. 
‘Will you open it?’ 

The shipowner scarcely needed asking. He 
hastily took a penknife from his desk, cut the 


string and broke the seals ; then he flattened out 
the scroll and began to read. Cora stood by, with 
clasped hands, looking over his shoulder. 

‘When these lines reach you, dear Miss Cora, 
I shall be no more; for I will never part with 
this letter, which I am now writing to you, while 
there is hope. I am naturally superstitious, as 
you know; and I’ve got a terrible presentiment 
that this is to be my last voyage; so I take up 
my pen in order to confess something that I can 
never tell you by word of mouth. I love you— 
I love you—indeed, I do—as no one ever loved. 
Do you love me?—No. But you would, mark 
my words, had I steered safely into Southsea Bay. 
And I will now state, briefly, why I believe this. 
When I reached Rotterdam, I found a letter from 
a firm of lawyers at Riga, From this letter I 
learnt that my old godfather, the Russian officer, 
had been killed at Plevna, and that I was his 
heir ; and that if I went to the Bank at Rotter- 
dam, I should find a 1 addressed to me by 
him. This parcel, as I discovered upon opening 
it, contained a small tin box; and in this box 
I found a magnificent diamond, oval in shape, 
and as big as a split walnut. A document, 
placed beneath it in the box, informed me how 
it came into my godfather’s possession. It was 
given to him by a Russian princess whose life he 
had saved; and she had told him that there 
was a tradition in her family that he who owned 
it could never fail to win the heart of the woman 
he loved. AseL Honywoop,’ 

That was all. There was no message to Mr 
Norland, to whom the Cora belonged. The letter 
was evidently written, as it implied, before any 
actual warning of danger had reached the captain. 
When the fatality occurred, there could have been 
no time—at least so the shipowner conjectured— 
for composing such a neat letter as this was. 

‘The Cora is lost,’ said he confidently. . ‘This 
removes all doubt. They’re all drowned. Poor 
fellows!’ His face became deeply careworn. He 
began to pace up and down the study, as though 
he were on board ship ; and the expression in his 
keen gray eyes suggested a vision of breakers 
ahead. The letter had dropped from his hand 
upon the floor. Cora picked it up without a 
word. She understood her father. His thoughts 
were far away with a doomed ship, out in the 
storm, where the planks strained and creaked and 
the wind whistled in the rigging; where the 
waves rolled high, flinging clouds of spray into 
the brave faces of desperate seamen! For Mr 


Norland knew from experience what it was to 
suffer shipwreck, and the news of any catas- 
trophe at sea always roused his sympathy. He 
was a sailor to the backbone. 

Cora went out, leaving her father to ‘ pace the 
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deck,’ as she called it, and hurried to rejoin Max 
Von Roiin. As she came out upon the terrace 
she saw that he was not alone; seated on the 
gate, with his arms folded somewhat defiantly, 
was a young man in yachting costume. He had a 
handsome enough face and a fine athletic appear- 
ance; but there was an expression in his eyes, 
an evident distaste to look at any one steadfastly, 
that had the effect of prejudicing many against 


him. 

‘You look distressed, Miss Norland.’ He sprang 
from the gate and stepped forward to greet her. 
*No bad news, I hope ? 

Cora glanced at Von Roiin. He was seated on 
the bench with his hands plunged into the pockets 
of his rough pea-jacket. 

‘Haven't you told Mr Walsh?’ 

* No,’ said the sailor shortly. 

‘He merely mentioned,’ said Walsh, ‘that you 
had gone indoors to speak to your father.—Max 
Von Roiin,’ the young fellow added with a laugh, 
‘takes after his captain. He’s a man of few 
words.—Ain’t you, Max?’ 

Von Roiin flashed an angry glance at the 
speaker. ‘There are some men,’ said he, ‘that I 
would not talk to at all, if I had the choice.’ 
And he got up, as though to take his leave. 

‘You are not going?’ said Cora, ‘Stay a 
moment. I want to show this to you—this letter 
from poor Abel Honywood. You brought it to 
me; and it is only fair—for I’ve no wish to 
keep the contents a secret—that you should be 
among the first to read it.’ So saying, she handed 
him the scroll, and they sat down side by side on 
the bench. 

‘Read it aloud, added Cora in an earnest 
voice ; ‘I wish Mr Walsh to hear it too.’ 

Stephen Walsh resumed his place on the little 
three-bar gate. He looked somewhat disconcerted ; 
and although he again folded his arms, there was 
no longer the same air of assurance in his manner. 
‘What is this about Abel Honywood ?’ asked he. 
‘Listen, replied Cora. ‘This letter will ex- 
plain.’ 


TO THE BOTTOM OF THE CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 


Ir was on a fine warm afternoon in July when 
my friend and I reached Dover, armed with the 
highly valued authority to pay a visit to the 
Channel Tunnel works on the following morning. 
The weather had been decidedly sultry, and Lon- 
don, as usual, was unpleasantly close and stuffy, so 
that the prospect of a couple of days of sea-air 
was in every way welcome; but when it also 
included the prospect of an adventure such as we 
were about to undertake, our feelings as geologists 
were particularly pleasing and happy ones, 
Having fixed on our hotel, we sauntered on 
to the Admiralty Pier to watch the landing 
of passengers from the mail-packet which was 
rapidly approaching from Calais. Soon she came 
alongside, and with remarkable promptitude was 
secured and her passengers landed ; indeed, there 
is perhaps no place in the world where such 
rapid transits of passengers and their effects take 
place as on this through-continental route, On 
this fine afternoon all was cheerful and bright, 
far different from what we had often seen, when 


the boats could —- get to their landing-stage, |} 
when not a dry plank could be seen, and when |} 
the unfortunate passengers had undergone an 
hour, or perhaps two, of as nasty a bit of tossing |} 
about as can be found round our coasts. As-we 3 
watched the two trains slowly move off the pier 
Londonwards, we thought to ourselves, what will |} 
be the result if ever this Tunnel is completed ? 
Will it draw two nations into closer unity, or will 
it give rise to unnecessary alarms and mistrust ? 
Will it do away altogether with the splendid mail- 
packets which put to sea in weather that would 
almost wreck a rather less powerful boat? Or 
will it, after all, be such an unpleasant idea to 
travel twenty-six miles under the bed of the sea 
in a narrow tube, that most passengers will pre- 
fer the packet and fresh air in spite of sea- 
sickness ? 

After dinner we had a look round the town. 
Dover is always interesting with its pier and har- 
bour, castle and heights. The Romans discovered 
the value of the site of Dover Castle, as the 
remains of their old pharos testify. No doubt 
we took the hint pot built the castle close by. 
It is well worth a visit with its towers and 
armoury.—But we must return to our hotel, for 
we have a good day’s work before us to-morrow. 

Next morning we were up with the lark ; and 
after breakfast, proceeded to the station and pre- 
sented one of our letters of introduction, a 
produced for us a courteous request to wait a 
short time whilst an engine was being got ready 
to take us to the workings, if we did not object to 
that mode of travelling. Of course we did not, 
for there is nothing we enjoy better than travelling 
in this way, provided the weather be fine. In a 
few minutes our engine came up, and we mounted, 
and were soon off. As the works are situated on 
the Folkestone side of the celebrated Shakespeare 
Cliff, we had to go through the long tunnel which 
pierces it. The effect was most weird ; we were 
in total darkness, whilst the roar of noise was so 
great that I could not make my friend hear, 
although I shouted as loudly as I could. Pre- 
sently, the engine-driver—in, order to produce a 
startling effect, I suppose—opened the stoke-hole 
door, and the lurid glare was just enough to 
show that there were still four of us on the 
engine. All around us was inky black; whilst 
we four looked more like demons than men as we 
stood in the fierce glow of the engine’s fire. Once 
more we were in the light of day and running at 
a fine rate; but this did not last, as we were 
nearing our destination, where we soon pulled 
up, and descended, wishing our ‘coachmen’ good- | 


day. 

Between the railway and the sea we observed a 
great quantity of chalky rubble, various machinery, 
and a hut or two. This was evidently an external 
view of the Channel Tunnel. As we walked 
towards what seemed to be the headquarters, a 
man came forward, to whom we gave our other 
order, This he evidently had heard about before- 
hand, for, after hastily looking at our letter, he 
said : ‘You ain’t a-goin’ down like that, are you?’ 
—*Why not?’ we replied—We had our usual 
tweed suits on, and did not imagine what we were 
in for.—‘ Well, if you do, you’ll never be able to 
wear them clothes again, said our new friend.— 
‘What can we do, then?’ we asked.—‘ Follow 
me,’ was all the answer we got; so we obeyed, 


| | 
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and went into one of the huts, where our guide 
who was to be, opened a large box, from which he 
took some miners’ clothes, some broad-brimmed 
hats, and some very big india-rubber jack-boots. 

In these formidable but useful garments we 
arrayed ourselves ; and when our toilet was com- 
plete, I do not think even our parents would have 

nown us. Having fixed a candle into each of 
our hats, we began our exploration by entering 
a comparatively insignificant-looking hole, which 
sloped gently downwards for a little way, when 
we, by turning a bend, lost sight of daylight and 
began to look around us. We found that we were 
tramping in Indian file along an exceedingl 
dirty sort of passage, upon the bottom of whic 
was laid a rough railway, on which the little 
trucks ran which brought the excavated chalk 
from the head of the boring. Presently, we 
stopped for a moment, and our guide told us we 
were coming to a wet spot; and sure enough we 
were. It was one of those fissures in the chalk 
which act as a sort of underground watercourse, 
and through this the water was streaming ; not 
the sea-water, but the natural water which is 
always held by the chalk as a sort of natural reser- 
voir and which forms the sources of our south- 
country water-supply. This water mixing with 
the finely ground chalk from the boring-machine, 
formed an oozy mud, through which we waded 
till we came to the end of our journey, where the 
drill stood against the heading, although, unfortu- 
nately, it was not then at work. As we stood there, 
neither of us uttered a word, and the intense still- 
ness was only broken by the dripping of the water 
from the roof of the tunnel. Our tallow-candles 
shed a dim light around us, and we began to 
realise that we were at the end of a narrow passage 
deep down in the solid, or, to be correct, rather 
soft, lower chalk, but not quite beneath the sea. 
Having picked up a piece of chalk from the face 
of the ising and a nodule of iron pyrites, which 
glistened like gold in the rays of our ‘dips,’ we 
retraced our sloppy steps, and once more emerged 
into the light of Sig after half an hour’s walk in 
the heart of the chalk. 

We then appreciated the value of the miners’ 
costumes, for we were wet through with icy-cold 
water, and our boots were filled with chalky 
mud ; so we had a swim in the now tepid sea, 
and once more resumed our normal clothing. A 
delightful though terribly hot walk along that 
wild and land-slipped coast soon brought us to 
Folkestone, whence we returned to Dover by 
train, having enjoyed the privilege of a walk to 
the bottom of the Channel Tunnel. 


A CHANCE CHECKMATE, 


THREE years ago I was a girl of sixteen, 
unemancipated from the schoolroom. My father 
was—and is—banker at Siston. The town lies in 
a valley, and by a great many people is thought 


unhealthy. Having a kinsman whom he can 
thoroughly trust as acting manager, papa these 
many years since has abandoned the House 


in Siston Broadway, and resided at the Manor, 
Walnsey. This is, however, twelve miles from 
his place of business—eight by rail added to four 
by road. The Manor has one other drawback—it 
stands in a very isolated situation. Our nearest 
neighbours are our namesakes, the Escotts of 


Walnsey Cross ; and Valentia Lodge, the country- 
seat of Captain Milne Escott, lies westward across 
the wilderness we call the Heath a good three 
miles, 

The month when my story opens was that 
of February Fill-dike, and it was justifying its 
name. Of storms we seemed to have a cease- 
less succession. Heavy rains and high winds had 
been for several weeks the prevailing meteoro- 
logical conditions. Alice—my younger sister— 
and I were prisoners within doors ; and we should 
have found time drag more heavily than it did 
but for the presence of Val. An only brother is 
always a girl’s hero, and Val was ours. In age he 
came between us, and his proper place at this 
period of the year was Rugby. But he had met 
with an accident at Christmas, and was only just 
convalescent. Hence, his holidays had already 
lasted in excess a full fortnight of the working 
term. As perhaps Val may read this, I will 
be candid, and add that there were seasons when, 
owing to his teasing, we heartily wished him 
back in the Midlands, The Tuesday on which 
aa announced his urgent summons to Ferris 

ourt was, however, not one of those occasions. 
Boreas was doing his best to bring the house 
about our ears. We could not possibly go out 
in the tempest. We were not ultra-enthusiastic 
readers; and fancy-work was ever Alice’s béte 
noire; therefore, we must have settled into tame 
subjection to ennui but for Val. It was his 
business, as he put it, to make things lively; 
and he did. 

I had ventured to demur to papa’s going. 
Surely it was my place to care for him as mamma 
would have done had she lived, and his health 
had troubled me of late, thoughtless as I too 
frequently was. 

‘It is a dreadfully rough day, papa, I said. 

‘Cannot Sir Hugo Ferris wait? It is such a 
distance, too, to Ferris Court; and all across 
country. You can’t reach the place readily by 
rail.’ 
‘No; I wish that I could, papa answered. ‘ But 
the journey is quite imperative. Sir Hugo is 
one of our best patrons. He telegraphs that his 
departure for Algiers is fixed definitely for Thurs- 
day—an alteration of a week in his arrangements ; 
and I have urgent matters to discuss with him. 
He insists—foolishly, but I cannot help it—on 
negotiating with the principal ; he will have none 
of Mr Bellews.’ I suppose my face was visibly 
lengthening, for before I could reply, papa added : 
—‘Don’t look so glum about it, Maggie. Youll 
be quite safe here in charge of Mrs Climber, our 
new housekeeper. I am convinced that, after 
many changes and mishaps, we have secured a 
treasure. I say this because it is uncertain if I 
shall return to-night.’ 

‘Not return to-night !’ I echoed helplessly. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘I have decided to e the 
horses the whole way; and as the roads are in 
a bad state, Spence will put the cattle up in the 
village and then drive me back the next morning, 
I shall be sure of comfortable quarters at Ferris 
Court.’ 

‘Is it quite—safe ?’ I asked. 

‘For me, do you mean ?’ 

‘No-o; for us. This house is so lonely, and 
it is known that there are mamma’s jewels—and 


the pictures—and the plate.’ 
fet) 
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Papa scoffed at my fears. ‘We are too far from 
the track of the light-fingered prowler to receive 
his attentions, he answered. 

But it was an error. 

Ever since that day, I have had a lurking belief 
in presentiments. know very well that the 
confession will cause some superior persons, forti- 
fied in the lines of a sane common-sense, to smile 
with pity at my girlish weakness, I am some- 
what disposed to smile with them; and yet it is 
not more certain that a plot existed to rifle the 
Manor, than that hour by hour after papa had 
gone I grew more and more vaguely but genuinely 
uneasy. I said nothing to either Val or Alice. 
What was there to say? Nor to Mrs Climber. 
Somehow, I had not taken to the fresh arrival 
so warmly as the others. I did not dispute that 
her recommendations were first-class; that her 
demeanour to each of us was precisely what it 
should be—neither over-deferential nor too fami- 
liar ; that she was a skilled house-mistress and 
a paragon of order. Nevertheless, I had con- 
sciously frowned when papa praised her; and I 
was in no hurry to take her into confidence when 
a nameless oppression weighed upon my spirits. 
Alice had discovered my lack of enthusiasm long 
ago, and insisted that I was prejudiced because 
Mrs Climber was foreign-looking, and had an 
affected way of putting up an eyeglass, which, 
in the opinion of Val and myself, was totally 
useless to her. I allowed Alice to think as she 
pleased ; the fact remained, that hitherto I was 
unconquered, and that Mrs Climber knew it. 

Dusk thickened at last, and we had the approval 
of our consciences in closing blinds and drawing 
curtains to, and shutting out by every recognised 
expedient the driving cloud-rack, the desolate 
landscape, and the constant drip, drip of the com- 
plaining trees. And then Val accepted a stray 
challenge—mine or Alice’s, I cannot now be sure ; 
the point is immaterial—and proceeded, with a 
flow of boyish eloquence which promised well 
for his intended future at the bar, to vindicate 
his latest hobby, the science of graphiology. He 
had a notable little collection of autographs and 
specimens of caligraphy which he rummaged out 
of his hoard of treasures; and upon these he 
descanted with all the dogmatism of the professor 
and all the fervour of the disciple. As he was 
pointing out to half-sceptical critics and listeners 
an alleged resemblance between traits in the 
historical character of the Duke of Wellington 
and features in the great warrior’s handwriting, 
he was interrupted. To the surprise of each of 
us, we heard the rumble of approaching wheels 
on the soaked avenue without. 

‘Can papa be back, after all, and as early as 
this?’ Alice cried. 

‘Not he. That isn’t our carriage. It’s a 
brougham certainly ; but Spence isn’t driving it— 
the rattle’s different,’ Val answered, at the end 
of a short pause. 

‘Then who can it be?’ I said with wonder 
and a recrudescence of anxiety. 

Val crossed to the window and caught ques- 
tion and reply of visitor and coachman. 

‘Is this the place?’ inquired the former. 

‘Yes ; this be Mr Escott’s o’ t? Manor, Walnsey,’ 
returned the latter. 

Clang went the hall bell ; and in another half- 
minute, Josephs, our butler, looking anything but 


pleased at the interference with his session of 
enjoyment in the kitchen, opened our door and 
ponderously announced : ‘ Mr Lidlaw.’ 

The name was entirely unknown to me, as 
also the purport and occasion of the call. I 
debated for a second whether I should send Alice 
in search of Mrs Climber—who was, I believed, 
writing in her own room—or whether I should 
myself assume the responsibility of confronting 
the stranger. This question was decided for me. 
On the heels of the domestic advanced Mr 
Lidlaw ; he, at least, appeared to have no doubts 
as to the course to follow. Under-sized, middle- 
aged, clean-shaven, gray—this is the best and 
fullest description which I could have given at 
the moment of the easy-going intruder, and it 
will suffice for my narrative. 

‘Ah, three of you!’ he said. ‘My old friend’s 
daughters and son, I presume? I wasn’t aware 
he was so favoured.’ 

The human voice is a wonderful instrument. 
In one case, it shall of itself convey suspicion ; 
in another, reassurance. It was the latter here. 
A tyrannical imagination had painted before my 
mental vision with swift brush the portrait of a 
dangerous conspirator. The living enigma spoke, 
and however puzzling and mysterious his presence 
continued to be, my courage revived. he cir- 
cumstance is as I state; the explanation I leave 
to others, 

‘My name is Escott; this is my brother—and 
my sister,’ I stammeringly answered. ‘But who 
—to what do we owe?’—— I was a pitifully 
ipa inquisitor. Before I had framed my query, 

was stopped. 

‘Who am I?’ the cheery stranger said. ‘ Well, 
I suppose one can’t claim universal fame; but 
it certainly strikes me as curious that you should 
have to ask. As to my errand, that is just plea- 
sure and the resuscitation of old memories. Your 
father and I used to be staunch friends.—You’re 
not very like him, young gentleman.’ The latter 
sentence was, of course, addressed to my brother 
Valentine. 

‘Indeed !’ the boy said laconically. 

The stranger's glance had fallen upon the 
strange medley that decorated our centre-table. 
‘Some one here is a collector of autographs, I 
see,’ he went gaily on. ‘May I inspect them ?— 
Thank you. It is a pursuit of great interest to 
me; I sometimes have to study—ahem !—in a 
professional capacity contrast and likeness in pen- 
manship.’ He bent over Val’s specimens, amongst 
which were included examples of the hand of 
nearly all the boy’s acquaintances ; for Val played 
havoc very impartially with characters ancient’ 
and modern, great and small, famous or obscure. 
And by-and-by I noticed a queer little start, 
seemingly of recognition. Mr Lidlaw looked up. 
‘Who wrote this?’ he said. It was a couple of 
lines—a quotation from Tennyson—and beneath, 
the signature of Mrs Climber. 

It was Alice who replied. ‘That’s the writing 
of our housekeeper,’ she said wonderingly.—‘ Do 
you know Mrs Climber? She came to us from 
Leeds. I like her hand—it is so neat and 
pretty.’ 

‘And it bespeaks a strong will, decision, and 
perhaps finesse, said Val sententiously, quite in 
the style of the lecturer. 

But I felt that it was time to know more of 
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the visitor, who seemed to be taking his footing 
in our midst so much for ted. broke in 
with a direct demand. ‘I have never heard 
Pp speak of you, so far as I can recollect, Mr 

idlaw, and he is not at home. Did he expect 
you to-night ?’ 

Mr Lidlaw awoke as from a reverie. ‘Captain 
Escott not at home!’ he repeated. ‘Expect me! I 
am here in response to his pressing invitation.’ 

Val and I had the clue to the riddle simul- 
taneously. 

‘You are wanting Valentia Lodge, Walnsey 
Cross,’ I said. 

‘It is Mr John Escott who lives here; there’s 
been a mistake,’ cried Val. 

Mr Lidlaw stood as though paralysed by the 
revelation of his blunder; then a shadow of 
intense vexation over his features; and 
this in turn yielded to a smile at his own expense. 
‘Whew! This comes of not being sufficiently 
precise in investigation ; a lesson I hardly ought 
to need to learn, after all these years,’ he grimly 
soliloquised. Then he bowed deprecatingly to us, 
and ded: ‘The storm was raging so fiercely, 
that I was content in the station-yard with little 
delay and few words. I asked the coachman 
who was handiest if he could drive me to Captain 
Escott’s, Walnsey, and he said “Yes.” I suppose 
he did not catch more than the surname; and I 
was ignorant that Walnsey and Walnsey Cross 
are not identical places.’ 

‘They are three miles apart,’ said Val. 

‘I was uncertain of my train, or Captain Escott 
would have sent to meet me. I begged him not 
to do that. The question now is, how to get 
away, for the driver—he was none too sober— 
is gone, and my luggage is in your hall, It is 
most unfortunate and absurd, and wholly my 
fault, for I remember remarking that the fellow 
called your home “the Manor”—which was not 
a familiar name for it—both at Daleford Station 
and here on arrival. I tender a thousand 
apologies,’ 

Forthwith, our group of four resolved itself 
into a committee for dealing with this singular 
emergency. Our debate had but a lame issue. 
If papa had been here, and had become convinced 
of the bona fides of his uninvited guest, he would 
have sent Spence with Mr Lidlaw to Captain 
Escott’s. But both papa and the man were absent. 
Josephs was old, and often ailing; I hesitated to 
suggest any scheme that should involve his going 
out into the tempest. And certainly Val must 
not venture any such exposure. 

Mr Lidlaw carefully inquired his way, and 
announced that he should walk. He asked too— 
very oddly, as I thought, with a new twinge of 
doubt—the nearest route back to Daleford village. 
Val’s directions were clear and full; and if the 
stranger obeyed them, he could not possibly go 
astray in either direction. It seemed inhospitable 
to permit him to turn out unattended into the 
night ; but I could perceive no alternative ; and 

have reason to think that he would have over- 
ruled any and every objection. 

Mrs Climber had not appeared. This struck 
us afterwards as strange. However busy she 
might be with her correspondence, it was curious 
that she should have heard nothing of the arrival, 
or that, hearing, she should have kept away. 


she entered the drawing-room and listened to our 
joint narrative of what had happened. I fancied 
that she was preoccupied, until Alice casually 
referred to the visitor’s inspection of her hand- 
writing, and that then her manner changed, and 
she listened with more interest—even anxiety— 
than she cared for us to observe. From this fact 
—if such it were—I was, however, at a loss to 
draw any particular deduction. 

I pass over the hours that elapsed between this 
episode and midnight. We had retired early, 
and the house ought to have been as dark and 
still as if uninhabited. Older friends tell me 
that it is the privilege of healthy girlhood to 
sleep soundly and with ease. I do not doubt 
that they are right. But on this occasion I con- 
tinued obstinately awake. The day had not 
wanted in agitations and surprises, and they 
had affected my spirit with unusual restlessness. 
Perhaps I am nervous by temperament, and it 
was this quality which filled the darkness with 
shapes of terror, and my brain with inchaotic 
fears of some stealthily on-creeping evil. It is 
likely enough to be the true and ample explana- 
tion of my mental condition. Certainly, I could 
not rest. How vainly I wished that I had pro- 
posed to Alice that we should occupy to-night 
the same room. She would have consented 
instantly, although I had no reason to we: ose 
that Alice shared my tremors. But it wou hi be 
a confession of cowardice of which I should not 


} soon hear the last to go to her now, even if the 


situation of her room, at the end of a long, silent 
corridor and across a mid-landing, was an insuf- 
ficient deterrent. No; I must toss and turn and 
wait for the tardy morning. 

Suddenly, a chill shot through my veins; I 
sat up amongst the pillows, rigid, and, I doubt 
not, blanched almost to their own whiteness, I 
listened in a very agony of attention. From the 
depths below there had echoed distinctly upwards 
—or my faculties were playing me false—the 
sound of the sullen yielding of a bolt. My apart- 
ment was immediately over the plate-closet, and 
adjacent to the partition which closed in the 
second flight of stairs. This accounted for the 
transmission of the noise. But the noise was 
an ominous disclosure. In the dead of night, 
it was surely illegitimate, and spoke of crime. 

The veriest craven will sometimes obtain an 
access of courage as mysterious in its source as, 
ane be transient in its sway. I am not calling 
myself hard names. Indeed, I should be sorry 
to believe that I absolutely belong to the class 
whose badge is a white feather. But I have 
owned to trepidation ; and now I mastered for 
at least a few minutes the first paralysis of fright. 
I pressed my throbbing temples hard against the 
wainscot, and found that the wood was a faithful 
conductor of sound. <A rumbling and grating 
that could have no honest and satisfactory cause, 
jarred upon my highly strung nerves. I was not 
the victim of delusion. Assured of this, I began 
to dress, with quaking, fumbling fingers and in 
the dark. Plan I had none as yet, and my actu- 
ating purpose was merely to reach and alarm 
the rest of the household. It was just blind 
instinct, for I did not pause to ask what effectual 
resistance to a gang of robbers could be offered 
by a pack of scared women, an invalid boy, and 
one tottering old man. 


, Some twenty minutes after Mr Lidlaw had leit, 


mi 
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I thought first of Miss Turpin, our governess, 
and Mrs Climber, and in this order. They both 
occupied rooms on the same floor as myself, but 
far in the rear of the building. It was an ugly 
venture to get to them. As I was debating, I 
remembered my mother’s jewels. These were 
deposited in a dressing-case locked into a wardrobe 
strong-box in papa’s room. Had they escaped 
the thieves? Would they escape? By almost a 
mechanical impulse, I unfastened and opened my 
door, and stepped lightly the five or six paces to 
that of the vast cavern-like chamber in which, the 
fable goes, a queen once slept. There was a light 
within other than that of the wan young moon, 
which glimmered feebly through lozenge-shaped 

es in a window high over my head. I sucked 
in my breath with a well-nigh audible gasp, and 
shivered ; but it was as though a subtle fascina- 
tion drew me nearer in spite of the peril. I 
crept to the tell-tale crack through which the 
pt line of light fell. <A single peep, and 
knew the worst: we were betrayed. Kneeling 
before the receptacle of my mother’s family heir- 
looms was a woman, holding a lamp for the 
guidance of a male confederate, who busied him- 
self with a file at the wardrobe lock. They 
seemed equally absorbed in their nefarious task. 
The man I had never before seen; the woman 
was Mrs Climber, I believe I was nigher to 
swooning than on any previous or subsequent 
occasion. Luckily, with a supreme effort I was 
able to recover the self-possession wrested from 
me by the double shock. I dare not think what 
might have been the denouement, in the contrary 
event. 

How papa had been deceived! and all of us, 
for, though I had vaguely disliked the new- 
comer, no suspicion of her fidelity had entered 
my mind; yet my eyes had testified that she 
was an accomplice in a sinister plot. Very 
possibly she was its originator. 

It gave me intense anxiety to decide upon 
my next step. <A daring suggestion flew to 
my brain; but I dismi it, not so much as 
impracticable as useless. It was to lock the 
two thieves in, This was possible if managed 
with adroitness, for the key cast a shadow on 
the polished floor. Mrs Climber had locked 
the door of papa’s room with hypocritical care, 
as we retired that night, saying that housemaids 
were curious, and had been known to walk in 
their sleep, and that it was not well to trust 
them to excess. And now the adventuress had 
left the key on the outside. But what would 
the countermove avail? There were villains 
below making away with the plate; I had 
heard them: they would come to the rescue, 
and I had no means of successfully following 
up the temporary advantage. Yet my fingers 
= to drag to that door and imprison my 
oes, 

Clang! clatter! all our bells seemed to be 
ringing at once, and Mrs Climber’s precious 
confederates would not have given the alarm ; 
it must mean for them interruption and dis- 
comfiture. And in a trice I had acted on my 
wild idea, The great oak door was fast—fast ! 
I had the key, and with it I fled to my own 
room. There I cowered as children do under 
the bed-clothes, and suffered paroxysm after 
paroxysm of helpless abject terror. Every 
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vestige of bravery, deliberate or fortuitous, had 
forsaken me. But I was not molested. 

What happened on the other side of my 
fortress can be simply and succinctly related 
in the words with which on the morrow, our 
friend and benefactor, Mr Lidlaw, enlightened 
papa. It will be needful to resume from the 
point of his recognition of Mrs Climber’s hand- 
writing when chatting in our drawing-room. 

‘You see, I am an expert in these matters,’ 
he said. ‘Probably you may have seen my name 
in the newspapers in connection with some trial, 
civil or criminal, in which the identification of 
handwriting has formed a leading feature in the 
proceedings 

‘T have,’ papa answered. 

‘Exactly. And two months ago I had to make 
a professional study of various documents and 
signatures in a north-country case of systematic 
and long-continued fraud. I am prepared to 
swear that the specimen of Mrs Climber’s, alias 
Mrs Clegg’s hand shown me by your son is the 
fac-simile of a large number ot those forged 
_— The writer is the same. And now that 

have seen her—she had a most valid reason for 
keeping in the ‘background yesterday evening— 
I recognise the woman too, She only escaped a 
long term of penal servitude through the plea 
that she was her husband’s tool. And another 
thing made me startled and suspicious. It was 
this: at Daleford, a man left the same train, 
whom I identified, in spite of his wrappings, as 
the brother of the condemned Long Firm swindler 
who stood in the dock with Mrs Clegg. He’ll 
soon follow him into a convict cell. He was 
involved in the Manchester case, though there 
was a flaw in the evidence, and he eluded the 
grasp of justice.’ 

‘But Mrs Climber’s testimonials—they were 
most excellent,’ murmured papa. 

‘Forged, my dear sir; I entertain no doubt of 
it,” replied Mr Lidlaw. ‘These people saw your 
advertisement, and application and references 
were all parts of rather a clever “plant.” But 
the female trickster carried her daring a step 
too far, and will pay the penalty. When I was 
confronted with that couplet, in the hand I had 
so much reason to know, I got an inkling of the 
game that was afoot. And instead of going on 
to Walnsey Cross, I returned to Daleford and 
interviewed a sergeant of police. It seemed that 
he was in possession of an official warning that 
tended in the like direction of watchfulness. We 
both had a suspicion that you might have been 
lured out of the way by a bogus message.’ 

‘No; there was no stratagem there,’ put in my 
father. 

‘Then events conspired so far with the gang of 
rogues. Well, we came up to the Manor to make 
sure that all was right, and we found an open 
window and moving lights) We were five in 
number and armed. The sergeant and two of 
his men entered by the same road as the burglars, 
and at a signal from the officer I aroused the 
household. One thief was taken in the act of 
selecting the choicest specimens of your old- 
fashioned silver; and, to our infinite bewilder- 
ment, we discovered later that your clever house- 
keeper and a second confederate were caught like 


rats in a trap. 


That was the work of Miss 
Maggie here. As soon as we learned this, we 
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applied to the young lady, got the key, and 
entered. We were only just in time to thwart 
an attempt to escape by the window. But for 
the height and the awkwardness of the descent, 
the man at least would have escaped. But the 
three are in Siston jail.’ 

‘And I have to thank you,’ said papa, ‘for the 
protection of « property, Mr Lidlaw; I am 
sincerely grateful.’ 

‘And I am glad to have been of service, 
answered our friend. 

~~ story is almost at its close. One point 
which was cleared up at the trial at Siston 
assizes was that of the choice of the occasion 
for the attempt. It came out that a fictitious 
letter had been compiled which would equally 
have taken papa from al that stormy February 
night ; but this part of the scheme was rendered 
superfluous by the genial message of Sir Hugo 
Ferris, and the resolve to which papa subse- 
quently came. 

Mrs Climber—boasting many other names 
equally convenient for a month or a year—was 
this time punished by a heavy sentence, her two 
associates being treated with the like severity. 

Val believes more than ever in graphiology. 

We lost a housekeeper, but gained a permanent 
friend. Mr Lidlaw comes now as frequently to 
Walnsey as to Walnsey Cross. And may I not 
confess that there is more behind? I have 
special reason to remember with thankfulness 
the deliverance from that dark peril. To these 
events I owe an introduction to Harry Lidlaw, 
Mr Lidlaw’s nephew. He, too, is our friend ; and 
I have promised that one day I will let him 
assume a still dearer title. It is unnecessary to be 
more explicit; any loving girl's heart will read 
the meaning into the riddle. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN BRAZING AND WELDING. 


Mr Thomas Fletcher, Warrington, writes to us 
as follows: The cheapening of oxygen by Brin’s 
process of manufacture has put into the hands 
of metal-workers a new power. I have recently 
made a few experiments with the compressed oxy- 
gen and coal-gas, and found that with a half-inch 
gas supply, a joint could be brazed in a two-inch 
wrought-iron pipe in about one minute, the heat 
being very short, the redness not extending over 
one inch on each side of the joint. The appear- 
ance of the surface after brazing led me to experi- 
ment further with welding, a process which is not 
possible with ordinary coal-gas and air, owing to 
the formation of magnetic oxide on the surfaces, 
Contrary to my expectation, a good weld was 
obtained on an iron wire one-eighth inch in dia- 
meter, with a very small blowpipe, having an air- 
jet about one-thirty-second of an inch in diameter. 
This matter requires to be taken up and tried on 
a large scale for such work as welding boiler- 
pom which, it appears to me, can be done per- 
ectly with far less trouble than would be required 
to braze an ordinary joint. The great advantage 
of this would be that the boilers would require no 
handling, but could be welded with an ordinary 
large blowpipe in position, and with about one- 
tenth the labour at present necessary. 

The cost of the oxygen is trifling, and it is evi- 
dent, from the results obtained in brazing, that 


the consumption of gas would be considerably less 
than one-fourth that necessary with an air-blast, 
irrespective of the fact that welding is possible 
with an oxygen blast, whereas it is not possible 
if air is used. The surface of iron heated to 
welding-heat by this means comes out singularly 
clean and free from scale; and a small bottle 
of compressed oxygen with a blowpipe and a 
moderate gas supply would make the repairs of 
machinery, boilers, brewing-coppers, and other 
unwieldy apparatus a very simple matter. The 
trouble and difficulty of making good boiler- 
| crowns, which so frequently ‘come down,’ would 
be very small indeed, when the workman has an 
unlimited source of heat at command under 
| perfect and instant control. 


AT LAST. 


Warte nur—bald 
Ruhest du auch !—GoerTHeE. 


Lone and weary is the road ; 
Falls no sunlight through the day ; 
One by one, beneath his load 
Has each loved one sunk away. 
Friends are fled—their wearied eyes 
Closed in sleep, and stilled each breast. 
Here and there, a shadow lies 
Where they sank to rest. 

Faint not, O pilgrim ! 

Life’s noon is past ; 

But to each traveller 

Home comes at last ! 


Winds are wailing round thy way ; 
Heavy is thy load to bear ; 
With the waning of the day, 
Fades each joyous thing and fair. 
Where is now thy dauntless force ? 
Where thy ardour full and free ? 
All thy strength has run its course— 
Nought is left to thee ! 

Hope on, hope aye ; 

Heed not the blast, 

For to each day 

Night comes at last ! 


Faint not yet, but struggle on 
Till the weary way is o’er ; 
Soon thy long day’s work is done; 
Soon thine eyes shall weep no more, 
Bright the rising day may be ; 
Glorious was thy morning-star ; 
But the dawn that waits for thee 
Fairer is by far ! 

See! the red sun 

Sinks in the sea ; 

Labour is done, 

Pain o’er for thee. 

Fled is the day ; 

Sunset is past. 
Pause on thy way, 
And rest thee—at last ! 
Exganorn Granam. 
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